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THE CIRCULAR 


Isan exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 


It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of 
the World, aud will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi" 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





PUBLICATIONS. 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noves. Price, $1.50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious wopics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Tne Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 

Relauuons to the Heavenly Cuurch, Abolition of Death, Con- 

densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 

conclusions, ditfering widely from those of the old Theology. 

All who wisi to understand Biste CommuNism—its Constitu- 

tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 

themselves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re- 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Community 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories. 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 cts, 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noyes. Pamphlet, 10 cts. 

7" Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above Publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 





The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and children, 
nearly in equal proportions. ‘They own 456 acres 
of land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, State 
of New York; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and pro- 
ductions, see a card in the next column. 

The Community has been established here 
about fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There 
is a branch community located at Wallingford, 
Conn., which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a_ perfect Sa- 
vior from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and a 
perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as. well as the soul; that the 

of miracles is not past, &c. For a more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples, “all 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This Social 
order bases itself logically on our views of Christ- 
ianity, which as a perfect system requires an un- 
selfish condition of society; and historically on 
the fact that a model of perfect Communism has 
been in successful operation in the interior world 
for eighteen hundred years, and is now gaining 
extension and recognition among men. An ex- 

sition of the Social Theory here indicated may 

found in Bible Communism, « pamphlet of the 
Community. 

For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal Constitution, or code of Laws, but depends on 
the maintenance of a good spirit, securing a vital 
organization throughout, like that which animates 
the human body, and on the exercise of Free 
Criticism on the part of all its members. The 
most spiritual and discerning among them secur- 
ing the most confidence, have naturally the most 
influence. Joun H. Noyes, as the man by whom 
the truths of Communism have been mainly 
brought forth in this age, is respected as a true 
leader. In business, those persons whose attrac- 
ions and capacities fit them for posts of responsi- 
tibility, are sought for and placed in charge of the 
different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowledge 
of the Community, may gain it by reading its pub- 
lications, or by correspondence with its secretary. 
If a personal visit is desired, the convenience of 
the Community as to the time and circumstances 
of receiving it should first be consulted by letter. 

Tue CrrcuLar is our weekly organ, and is 





offered on such terms as make it accessible to ey- 


ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
ting to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 


a gift. 
: Phe following may serve as a condensed formu- 
ao 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. 
)». 70. 


Unity of att believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, 
and abolishing Death, 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Teeeer at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 

voted to God. 


~~ of 
Vhe Community, 
Oneida, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 


DEALERS IN 
SEWING-SILKS, 
A full assortment of which for the supply of 


Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 
ally on hand. 


Orders for any of the the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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The Faith once Delivered to the Saints. 
FROM THE BEREAN, 


It is apparent to the most superficial inspec- 
tion of the Scriptures, that the religion even 
of the Old Testament saints, and much more 
that of the Primitive Church, was one which 
placed man in direct communication with God. 
Not a saint can be found among all whose 
names are enrolled on the inspired record— 
from Abel to the last of the apostles—whose 
biography does not savor strongly of that 
marvelousness which necessarily waits upon 
the open manifestations of Divinity. Dreams, 
visions, oracles, angelic visitations, conversa- 
tions with God, inspirations, infusions of su- 
perhuman power, &c., are profusely scattered 
through the history of Judaism. And yet 
the glory of New Testament Christianity as 
far exceeds that of the preceding dispensa- 
tion, in respect to all these and many other 
manifestations of God’s presence, as sunlight 
exceeds starlight. 

The main difference between the two dis- 
pensations, was this: In accordance with the 
general character of the introductory dispen- 
sation, God manifested himself to the Jewish 
saints in an external manner ; i.e., by visions, 
vocal oracles, angels, or at the most by those 
external influences of the Spirit which affect, 
as it were, only the outer surface of the soul, 
as in the case of prophetic inspiration.— 
Whereas he manifested himself to Christian 
believers in the deep sanctuary of their hearts, 
making them radically new creatures, taking 
away their sins, and giving them full and per- 
manent fellowship with his own vitality. — 
The indwelling of God wasa mystery which 
was “hid from the ages and generations” of 
Judaism, but was manifested to the Primitive 
Church. There was also this further differ- 


ence: God manifested himself, even exter-| ment, and place God at the head of it as king 
nally, only to a few under the Jewish dispen-| over moral beings. Their faith apprehends 
sation. Whereas the promise of Christianity | God in his oficial capacity. The relation be 
was, “I will pour out my Spirit upon ail| tween him and them is that of king and sub- 
flesh; and your sons and your daughiers shall | ject. Their king, like the kings of this world, 
prophesy, and your young meu shall see vis-| is high and lifted up, far above his common 





ions, and your old men shall dream dreams.” 
This promise was fulfilled. The special man- 
ifestations which had before been confined to 
a few individuals in every age, were given, on 
the day of Pentecost and afterwards, to the 


| subjects, distant and reserved. They see 
| him only through his laws and state transac. 
|tions. Im all this there is no personal ae- 
| quaintance, no vital union. God thus appre- 
| hended; is not 7 the believer, ruling by spir.. 


whole church of God. | itual power, but over him, ruling by written 


These differences, however, do not destroy | laws. 


the identity of faith under the two dispensa- 
tions. 


The religion of both—i. e., the relig- | 


This is not “the faith once delivered 
| to the saints. 
5. Many of those already mentioned, and 


ion of the whole Bible—was based on imme- others, go. so far as to admit certain measures 
diate communication with God. The later | of God’s personal influence, They conceive 
manifestations were more complete, spiritual | of hima not only as manifested through his 


and universal, and of course produced greater | works, his word, and his meral government, 


changes of character, than the earlier; but 
the faith which invited and apprehended those 
manifestations, was the same in all ages.— 
Hence Paul, in the 11th of Hebrews, traces 
the history of one and the same faith, by a 
continuous line, from the beginning of the 
world till the advent of perfection by Christi 
anity. The generic element in all the instan- 
ces of faith which he adduces—and in the 
faith of Christianity as well as Judaism—is 
an apprehension of, and confidence in the liv- 
ing God, as actually present, manifesting him- 
self by signs and wonders, communicating 
superhuman wisdom and power, overruling, 


but as operating by his Spirit upon the mind. 
But they are careful to disclaim any thing like 
revelation, inspiration and supernatural pow- 
er. They regard the operations of the Spirit 
as only imperceptible auxiliaries to the truth, 
influences which never manifest themselves 
directly to the consciousness, or in any other 
way; and which never would be recognized 
j at all, if the Bible did not testify of their ex- 
istence. This is the worst counterfeit of all; 
| fur while it appropriates to itself much of the 
language of the ancient saints, and so makes 
itself the most respectable substitute for Bi- 
ble faith, it as effectually excludes the living 





for the believer's comfort and protection, the | God from his proper place in the heart and 


powers of the spiritual and natural worlds. 


We must distinctly mark the difference be- 
tween this faith, and several counterfeits which 


have been extensively substituted for it: | 


1. Many talk about “contending earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints,” as 
though this were to be referred to theological 
controversy, and as though the faith of the 
saints were belief in a mere scheme of doe | 
trine. But was it by belicf in an orthodox | 
creed that the saints “ stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weakness were 
made strong?” Nothing can be plainer than 
that “ the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
as exemplified by Paul in the 11th of He-| 
brews, was directed, not toward doctrines, 
but toward the living God. 





2. Philosophers and poets have an appre- | 
hension of God as manifested in “ the works | 
of natare,” which they call faith. But this 
implies no personal acquaintance with God. 
Believers of this kind sustain no nearer re- | 
lation to God than one man would to an- | 
other, in case the parties had never seen each | 
other, or had any communication—but only 
had seen each other’s productions. Whiereas | 
the faith exhibited in the Bible, manifestly 
introduced the saints to personal fellowship | 
with God, so that they walked with him, con- | 
versed with him, received messages and mes-| 
sengers from him, and lived under his im- 
mediate protection and superintendence, 

3. The faith of many religious persons 
consists in receiving the Bible as the word of 
God. They apprehend God as revealed 
through the scriptures. This kind of faith is 
like that last mentioned—only the believer 
in this case has not merely seen the works of | 
the unknown being, but has received a letter | 





from him, which he reveres and_ believes. 
The letter, however, is not addressed to him | 
individually, but is a circular sent “to all 
whom it may concern.” So that there is 
still no personal acquaintance, 

4. Another class of religionists, a little in 
advance of the former, by systematizing the 
legal developments of the Bible, build up in 
their minds what they call a moral govern- 





|in the church, as any of the grosser forms of 
junbelief. It is this kind of faith which, while 
pretending to honor the spiritual power of 
God as the chief agent of salvation, yet dares 
not trust it, but thrusts the law into its place 
as the great presiding influence; and raakes 
the Spirit its secondary adjunct. It is this 
kind of faith which daubs over the apostasy 
of Christendom from the standard of the 
primitive saints, by teaching that “ the age of 
miracles. is past”’—an assumption, or rather 
a presumtpuous falsehood, which is better fit- 
ted to destroy the legitimate influence of the 
sible than all the enactments of Popery ; 
since the Bible relates only to an age of mir. 
its entire religion and morality is in- 
disssolubly interwoven with supernatural 
manifestations ; it is therefyre adapted only 


acles 





Ito an age of miracles, and if it were true that 


the age of miracles is past, men of the pres- 
ent day would have little more practical inter- 
est in it than they have inthe Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment. It is this kind of faith, 
which, while it loudly praises the prophets 
and apostles, derides as visionary enthusiasm 


‘every approach toward that direct communi- 


cation with God which was the glory of 
prophets and apostles, and thus covertly, but 


/really casts infamy on the entire religion of 


the Bible, and on all the saints of God. 

The true faith, of whic the foregoing are 
counterfeits, while it recognizes the reflection 
of divine radiance in the works of nature, in 
the Bible, and in the moral government of 
the universe, still turns with chief interest to 
the direct manifestations of God by his Spir- 
it; and it limits not the Holy One to 
imperceptible and dubious influences, but 
gives him room to reveal himself now, as in 
past ages, by all the appropriate operations 
of his infinite energy. 

There is an intrinsic and palpable absurdity 
in the idea of admitting the Spirit of God in- 
to the world, and yet curtailing its appropri- 
ate and formerly actual manifestations, under 
the plea that the age of miracles is past. The 
age of miracles certainly is not past with 
God. He is as mighty as ever ; and wherev- 
er his Spirit comes at ail, there is superhuman, 
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i.e., miraculous power; and if miraculous 
power is admitted into the world in the 
smallest degree, it cannot be said that the 
age of miracles is past with reference to man ; 
and the way is therefore open for all the 
primitive manifestations of divine power. 
And then, how irrational it is to suppose that 
the same agent which once gave to man gifts 
of superhuman wisdom and power, is still 
present, buf only as a latent auxiliary of the 
clergy ? What a blasphemous descent is this 
from the sublime to the ridiculous! As well 
might a purblind dotard say that the sun still 
shines, but the age of daylight is past, and 
only one of the seven colors which were the 
elements of ancient sunlight—and that the 
dimmest—is now given to the world! 


We repeat it—the great central idea of 


“the faith once delivered to the saints,” was 
that of the living God present in individual 
believers and in the church, and manifest by 
manifold tokens of superhuman wisdom and 
power. And let it be observed that the re- 
lation between God and man which this idea 
involves, is not, as unbelief would suggest, 
unnatural, and foreign from the original de- 
sign of man’s constitution. God made man 
in his own image, with the very intent that 
this relation should exist between them— 
that man should be the temple, or, we may 
say, the complement of God. Adam at the 
beginning lived in open companionship with 
his Maker. As woman was married to man, 
so man was married to God. And it was to 
restore this union, which sin had severed, 
that the Son of God was made flesh, and suf- 
fered death. The renewal and everlasting 
confirmation of the at-one-ment which existed 
between God and the first Adam, was the 
great achievement of the second Adam.— 
Moreover, it is plainly predicted in scripture 
that the human race in its final glory, shall 
return to open companionship with God— 
that “his tabernacle shall be with men, and 
he shall dwell with them, and shall be their 
God.” A relation which existed at the be- 
ginning—which Christ came and died to es- 
tablish—which will exist in the final state of 
man, cannot be unnatural. On the contrary, 
the present ordinary condition of mankind, 
living without God is unnatural—at variance 
utterly with their original constitution. Man 
without his original spiritual Head, is as 
much out of the order of nature, as woman 
without a husband. The apostacy is the 
widowhood of the human race. 

As the manifest indwelling of God is the 
essence of Bible religion, so it is the corner 
stone of Bible morality, education, social or- 
der, and physical well-being. All schemes 
of reform and improvement for soul and 
body, which have not this for their starting 
point and their end, however popular and 
promising they may be, are as certainly im- 
postures as the Bible is a book of truth, and 
man was made to be the temple of his Maker. 
Who but a madman can expect to check the 
spiritual and physical disorders of social life, 
and restore mankind to harmony and happi- 
ness, while the first great wheel of the whole 
machinery by which the result is to be at- 
tained, is wanting? Trees without roots will 
as soon bud and blossom and bring forth 
fruit, as man will attain holiness of heart, 
virtue of action, wisdom of thought and 
health of body, without the indwelling of 
God. 

The true reason why the great Reforma- 
tion by Luther has failed, is that it turned 
the fuith of the world to the Bible, rather 
than to God. Protestants are learning by 
sore experience that the Bible is not a “ sufti- 
cient rule of faith and practice.” The num- 
berless and still eultiplying schisms of the 
reformed churches, are making it more and 
more manifest that the balance-wheel of ori- 
ginal Christianity is not yet recovered—that 
the Bible, without inspiretion as the regula- 
tor of interpretation, is but an “ apple of dis- 
cord.” In like manner all the subordinate 


reforms of more recent date which have any 
thing but the living God for their center and 


propelling rower, will sooner or later fail. 

On the other hand, let the foundation of 
Bible faith be laid—let God be invited by 
believing hearts to make his tabernacle with 
men, and reveal all the glory of his wisdom 
and power as he revealed it to the Primitive 
Church; let Him be installed and acknowl- 
edged as the ever-present and presiding 
Genius of Reform, and speedily sin and 
death will flee away, and the earth become 
as Eden. Let all, then, who seek salvation 
for themselves, or long for the regeneration 
of the world—“contend earnestly for the FAITH 
ONCE DELIVERED TO THE SAINTS.” 
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The Spirit of Truth. 





To submit oneself to the searching scrutiny of 
the Truth, is one of the highest acts that man can 
perform. To yield ourselves to it is to yield to all 
that is noble and pure in the universe, and to 
come near unto God. No greater blessing can 
descend upon us from heaven than the Spirit of 
Truth. It is the purifier and refiner, the agent of 
all unity and love that are worth anything. Men 
fear it; the world reject it; but only by it can we 
be saved. Between this world and heaven, is the 
judgment—the trial by the Spirit of Truth. No 
man can reach the gates of the eternal city, who 
has not first passed its scrutiny and received its 
justifying verdict. Willingly or unwillingly, 
sooner or later, every one must come into its pres- 
ence. It is the rock on which we must fall and 
be broken, or it will fall on us and grind us to 
powder. 

This Spirit of Truth, somighty and so pure, 
so clear, incisive and piercing, before whose great 
white throne, the living and the dead, both small 
and great, must come, is our best friend. If 
we love it and trust it, it comes to us bear- 
ing treasures of purity and joy. Though its first 
entrance into us may be painful—for it is “ quick 
and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing of soul and 
spirit’—yet if we yield ourselves earnestly and 
sincerely to it—open our hearts to its approach 
without fear, it brings, after the pain, peace and 
heaven. And it becomes to us ever after the 
source of our deepest joy and comfort. No great- 
er mistake can be made than to fear the Truth 
and its judgment. Do you wish to be made 
pure? The Truth alone can purify you. Do 
you wish to be noble, and attractive to all true 
hearts? The Truth alone can ennoble you and 
fill you with heavenly magnetism. Do you want 
the fullness and joy of utterable love? Make the 
Truth your King and lover: “in his presence 
are fullness of joy, and pleasures forever more.” 
The Truth is a living being, and likes to be loved, 
The Truth is Christ, and the Spirit of Truth is 
the Spirit of Christ. It is terrible only to those 
who fear or hate it. To those who love it, it is 
the Comforter, and opens before them the path- 
way to the throne of God. 

Criticism with us is not only the means of per- 
sonal improvement ; it is the regulator of society. 
It takes the place of constitution and by-laws, 
It does this by securing, under the confession of 
Christ, the prevalence of a good spirit. If we 
admit the Truth into our hearts as king, and if we 
submit ourselves to one another in the Truth to be 
judged and separated from our faults and from 
false spirits, harmony and the most perfect organi- 
zation are possible, without the aid of legal-rules 
and written constitutions. The Community thus 
becomes a school for life-culture, and the improve- 
ment of character. We are daily becoming fitted 
for the utmost liberty of heaven. The Spirit of 
Truth is our emancipator, and the only emanci- 
pator in the universe. “If ye continue in my 
word, then are ye my disciples indeed; and ye 
shall know the Truth and the Truth shall make you 
free.” “Ifthe Son shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed.” There is no bondage or restraint to 
him who follows and loves the Truth. The or- 
ganization produced by it is vital, not legal; it re- 
gulates by spiritual power and not by statutary 
enactments, and society under its influence comes 
to be an expresion of the life of Christ. 

More than anything else the world needs a tri- 
bunal of criticism, a throne of judgment, upon 
which the Truth may sit, and te which all men 
shall come for trial. If the Kingdom of Heaven is 
coming into this world, such a throne of judgment 
will be set up and the nations will be summoned 
before it. And whoever is laboring to enthrone 
the Truth in his own or in others’ hearts—whoever 
is laboring to introduce true criticism into society 





is laboring for the establishment of that. throne, 





and the reign of universal righteousness. This 
world is not to be saved by war and cannon balls. 
It will be saved by the Truth. Freedom and civ- 
ilization will not be established by the sword. 
They will be established by righteousness and 
judgment. The King of the world, He who com- 
eth to reign forever and ever, is not arrayed as 
the warriors of this world, neither is his sword 
like theirs: 

“ And I saw heaven opened, and behold a white 
horse ; and he that sat upon him was called Faith- 
ful and True, and in righteousness doth he judge 
and make war. His eyes were asa flame of fire, 
and on his head were many crowns; and he had 
aname written that no man knew but he himself. 
And he was clothed with avesture dipped in 
blood: and his name is called the Word of God. 
And the armies which were in heaven followed 
him upon white horses, clothed in fine linen, 
white and clean. AND OUT OF HIS MOUTH GOETH 
A SHARP SWORD, that with it he should smite the 
nations: and he shall rule them with a rod of iron; 
and he treadeth the wine-press of the fierceness 
and wrath of Almighty God. And he hath on 
his vesture and on his thigh a name written, Kine 
or Kin@s, AND Lorp or Lorps. 

Compare this with Paul’s description of the 
word of God, and see the character of him who is 
to come into the world as King, and organizer of 
society—who is to reign by grace and Truth: 

“The word of God is quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword, pierc- 
ing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart, 
Neither is there any creature that is not manifest 
in his sight; but all things are naked and open 


unto the eyes of him with whom we have do.” 
* 
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Paper and Cloth from Indian Corn Husks. 

Among the various substances which have 
been proposed and tested as good substitutes for 
cotton and linen rags in the manufacture of pa- 
per, a decided measure of success has been 
achieved in Austria by the use of the husks of 
maize (Indian corn). We have received from 
Chevalier Loosey—the Austrian consul for this 
city—several specimens of paper, fiber and a piece 
of coarse cloth, all made from the husks of maize 
at the Imperial paper mill, Schlogelmuhle, Aus- 
tria, under the superintendence of Dr. A. Auer 
von Welshbach. The samples comprise varieties 
of thin and stout printing, wrapping and other 
sorts of paper. They are all strong and beautiful 
and much resemble some kinds of linen paper. 

—Scientific American. 
pope g— 
Suffering in Southwestern Missouri. 

Great suffering exists in Southwestern Missouri. 
For two years past the country has been traversed 
by the rebel and Union armies, and wherever 
they have gone, desolation has marked their 
course. The whole country has been laid waste. 
Houses, fences, cattle—everything used about a 
farm, and everything necessary to the subsistence 
of a family have been swept away—and, what is 
equally as bad, the male members of families are 
all abroad, either in the federal or rebel armies— 
and the women and children are starving. The 
St. Louis Republican says it has the assurance of 
Colonel Pound, who has been in command at 
Springfield, that, unless something is speedily 
done by the state or federal government for the 
relief of the southwestern section of the state, 
great numbers of the people must die from actual 
starvation.—Hve. Post. 

mpeg 

Corron.—The Scientific American says that 
cotton (middling American) has been selling re- 
cently in New-York, for ninety and ninety-one 
cents per pound. 

ANOTHER LARGE TELESCOPE.—The astrono- 
mers and savans of London, are said to be getting 
up another large telescope, of far greater dimen- 
sions than Lord Ross’s famous six-foot-reflector. 

CaRLYLE.—It is stated that Mr. Carlyle has 
completed the fourth, and half of the fifth and 
concluding volume of the “ History of Frederick 
the Great.” 

—At the late London Exhibition a Bible stand 
was erected, and the word “ Israel” inscribed 
over it. And this one word was enough. With- 
out coat of arms or banner, or name of father- 
land, it caught the eyes and hearts of the scat- 
tered ones, and drew them to the spot. No less 
than 2,000 Jews, from almost every part of the 
world, called at the Hebrew division of the Bible 
stand and asked for copies of the “ Word of 
Life.” Jewsfrom every European territory, as 
well as from Palestine, from Africa, Australia, 
India, and even from China, took away portions, 
and in many cases the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, and by this time have conveyed them to 
regions where probably no ordinary missionary 
has penetrated, and where the interests of com. 
merce give the ubiquitous Israelite facility of ac- 
cess. 








A Community Journal. 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. 

The Business organization for the coming ses- 
son is completed. We notice several improve- 
ments. The Business Board is enlarged 80 as to 
include all persons over 18 years of age. Standing 
committees are appointed for each of the business 
departments of the Community, to whom matters 
pertaining to or affecting the several departments 
will be referred for investigation and report.— 
This will facilitate dispatch of business in the 
meetings of the board. The meetings of: the 
board are held every Sunday, usually in the fore- 
noon. The demands of our manufacturing busi- 
ness make it necessary to hire help for farm work 
and teaming. 

Other questions beside the demand for labor 
enter in the organization and apportionment of 
help. True combinations must be made. Spir- 
ituality as well as business talent must enter and 
lead in every department. The young must be 
combined with and under the guidance of the 
older and stable-minded, and not suftered to pack 
down among themselves. Bad organization in 
this respect, failure to secure a spiritual and ascen- 
ding order and control, leaves a department open 
to evil influences which tend to make it a devil’s 
school: grumbling, gossip and disrespect find an 
entrance, and sooner or later the department is 
brought up for criticism. Everywhere, and in al) 
departments the principle of ascending fellowship 
must come in as the organizing and governing 
principle, if we would secure growth, harmony, 
and improvement. The human and spiritual nur- 
sery is of more importance than the grain-fields 
and orchards; and the soul-harvest of the season 
outvalues the harvest of gardens and fruit-treea, 
Sooner or later it will be recognized asa prin- 
ciple of industry, and of outward life universally, 
that the best and truest results can only be ob- 
tained on the basis of true spiritual organization, 
It is the principle of ascending organization that 
is wanted in all human business and government. 

To give an idea of the organization and rami- 
fications of business, we give, from the report of 
the committee, the following lists of Standing 
Committees, and Foremen and Superintendents 
of departments: 

STANDING COMMITTEES 

Finance.—Wm. A. Hinds, G. Campbell, Martin 
Kinsley, A. Barron, G. E. Cragin, G. Cragin, and 
E. H. Hamilton. 

Traps.—Wm. H. Woolworth, 8. Newhouse, G. 
W. Hamilton, G. Campbell, H. G. Allen and J. C. 
Higgins, 

Silk.—C. Olds, H. G. Allen, G. Campbell, and 
G. W. Hamilton. 

Farm.—Martin Kinsley, C. O. Kellogg, J. Bart. 
H. Thacker, and E. Kellogg. 

Fruit—H. Thacker, H. W. Thayer, L. H. 
Bradley, D. A. Abbott, F. Marks, A. Barron and 
J. C. Ackley. 

Teams.—Martin Kinsley and C. O. Kellogg. 
Consulting Committee—G. Cragin, E. Kellogg and 
T. R. Noyes. ' 

Wagons.—L. Vanvelzer, Wm. H. Woolworth 
and Wm. A. Hinds. 

Building.—E. H. Hamilton, R. Reid, J. Burt G. 
W. Noyes, and A. Barron. 

Bags.—H. W. Burnham, H. G. Allen, 8. Van- 
velzer, James Reynolds, E. W. Knowles, E. 8. 
Burnham and M. H. Kinsley. 

Horse Trading.—M. Kinsley, E. Hall, L. Vap- 
velzer, and W. A. Hinds. 

Hiring Help—E. H. Hamilton, M. Kinsley, J. 
Burt, G. Cragin and W. A. Hinds. 

Dairy.—W. A. Hinds, M. Kinsley, C. O. Kel- 
logg, and F. Sears. : 

Bees.—H. Thacker, 8. Newhouse, J. H. Noy 
and D. P. Nash. 

Watches.—H. W. Burnham and G. Cragin. 
FOREMEN, sees wae OF DEPARTMERTA, 

Cc. 

Chairman of Business Board—Wm. R. Inalee. 

Secretary. —M. L. Worden. ° é' 

Financial Agent.—W. A. Hinds. 

Book-Keepers.—G. Campbel] and Alfred Barron. 

General Trap Agent.—H. G. Allen. 

Home Correspondent.—A. W. Carr. Duty: to 
keep our pedlars and other agents abroad wels 
posted in regard to all important business transac- 
tions at home. . 

General Corresponding Secretary.—G. W. Noyea. 
Especial duty to answer all letters of application 
and inquiry about the Community. 

General Shipping Agent.—M. L. Worden. 

Road Commissioner.—M. L. Worden. 

Superintendent of Visitors—G. W. Noyes. 

Short-Hand Reporter.—M. L. Prindle. 

Stewards.—Al]fred Barron and Geo. Campbell, 

Lawn Superintendents.—A. Barron, G. W. Noyes, 
T. L. Pitt, H. Thacker, and C. Ellis 

Editor.—Theodore L. Pitt. 

Librarian.—A. W. Carr. 

General Engineer of Water- Works.—G. W. Hes’ 
ilton. 
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Trap Shop (forging department).—W. H. Wool- 
worth. 
Trap Shop ( finishing department).—G. W. Ham- 
ilton. 
General Superintendent of Trap Shop.—S. New- 
house. 
Horticultural Department, including Garden and 
Strawberrics.—H. Thacker, H. W. Thayer L. H- 
Bradley and J. C. Ackley. ; 

Repairing Harness.—James Reynolds. 

Bag Department.—H. W. Burnham. 

Machine Shop.—W. R. Inslee, J, F. Sears, and 
E. P. Inslee. 

Mop-Sticks..—8. Newhouse. , 

Wood Shop.—J. H. Barron. 

Farm. C. O. Kellogg and Martin Kinsiey. 

Superintendents of Dike—J.N. Norton and R. 
Reid. 

Washing, Whitewashing, Soap Making, Stove 
Changing, &c.—H. T. Clark and C. H. Smith. 

Kitchen.—J. J. Skinner and O. H. Miller. 

Children’s House.—E. L. Hatch. 

Painter and Glazier.—C. 8. Joslyn. 

Dentist.—T. R. Noyes. 

Flower Garden.—T. L. Pitt. 

Green House..—E. G. Hawley. 

Silk Department.—C. Olds and H. G. Allen. 

Grist Mill.—S. K. Hazelton. 

Tailor. O. L. Aiken. 

Dairy House.—F¥. Bears. 

Blacksmith.—Z. Bailey. 

Bees.—D. P. Nash. 

Tinker.—D. P. Nash. 

Glove Superintendent.—W. A. Hinds. 

Recording Secretary —A. W. Carr. Duties: to 
record all important events as they transpire in 
the experience of the Community, 

Appraisal Committee.—A. W. Carr, M. L. Wor- 
den, W. A. Hinds, 8. Vanvelzer and 8. K. 
Dunn. Duties: to appraise all property brought 
in by new members, also all donations made to 
the Community ; and to see that the same is prop- 


Community Architect, and Building Superintend- 
ent. E. H. Hamilton. 
NOTES ABOUT SUFFERING AND DISEASE. 
We gathered the following thoughts from a re- 


—Suffering, disease and death may he consid- 
ered as means of education and discipline. They 
are the Lord’s system of corporeal punishment, 
by which he gets at the spirits of. persons. Indi- 
viduals may refuse, resist, or dodge criticisms 
that we may bring to bear upon them; yet the 
Lord can reach them through suffering, and break 
through their hardness and willfulness. 

—The Lord governs in heaven by love; in hell 
persons are governed by trouble. If we wish to 
be saved from being governed by trouble, we 
must find a way to become open and receptive to 
the Truth, and let it reach our hearts and break 
up all hardness. Ifthe means of discipline and 
education we can bring to bear on each other 
through criticism and otherwise, are not accept- 
ed and yielded to, we may certainly expect 
trouble, sooner or later. Every one must become 
soft and receptive, if they would be saved. Those 
in whom hardness of heart cannot be broken up 
here, will have to go where they are governed 
by trouble alone. 

—We should study these agencies of trouble 
and punishment, and learn their value as means of 
improvement. Instead of quarreling with them, 
and treating them as entirely individual, and to 
be avoided’as far as possible, our attitude as a 
school of faith is to face and study them. There 
is an object and end in them which may be known 


and attain that end, in another way, by becom- 
ing soft and receptive to the Truth without be- 
ing subjected to these agencies, we shall graduate, 
and they will pass away. , 
,, —God has in the past 6,000 years accumulated 
a store of results in the race—in the Primitive 
Church. They have passed through the refining 
and purifying influence of suffering and trouble— 
have been through the whole process of it, and 
have arrived at,a point of exemption from it. 
God has gained that result in a portion of the 
race; and when the time comes that that portion 
can transfer themselves into us—become identified 
and one with us, and can reign in us by love, then 
all these agencies of trouble and discipline will 
pass away from earth. 
. —Suppose persons are affected by hereditary 
influences, misleading toward sensuality, and sure 
to produce disease; what is the true attitude to 
take? That of receptivity to the Primitive Church. 
As we approach them, we come under the in- 
fluence of their inheritance—their hereditary life 
and power become inoculated by the Spirit of 
Truth, which is particularly able to expel these 
false influences—is more subtile, mighty and irre- 
sistible than anything that can be transmitted in 
the natural, hereditary way. 

—The Community Spirit is the spirit of health 


longs to the circumference of the Community and 
does not affect the central spirit. In proportion 
as we live deep, and are baptized into the Com- 
munity element, cover ourselves with the Com- 
munity spirit, we recede from disease and come 
into health. 

—We should feel kindly toward the agencies 
that God uses for our improvement. There is a 
practical attitude which we can take toward them 
which may be illustrated by the operations. of a 
school. Supposing a teacher, who. knows the 
character of every member in his sehool, finds it 
necessary to correct his pupils. We can see that 
they would diminish the necessity of punishment 
if they could see the value of it, and that it was 
used in kindness. So with us in regard ta these 
agencies, If we murmur at discipline we receive, 
and think we are used hardly, and that the. Lord 
is stingy in suffering us to be afflicted, we do, not 
get the benefit of it; but if we consider that God, 
our Father, is dealing with us, and knows what 
is best for us, and take it kindly, we shall disarm 
the hand that is raised against us, and do away 
with the need of such criticism, 

CRITICISM. 

As before mentioned, this winter has witnessed 
a revival of criticism in the Community. It is at- 
tended with much power and inspiration, and 
deep, searching discrimination of character. 
There is also a spirit of kindness and love present, 
which, while it disarms hardness or evil thinking, 
gives to the sincere expression of truth. that irre- 
sistible power which carries conviction to the 
heart. Old and young alike submit to the ordeal 
voluntarily. 

Criticism in. the. Community this winter has 
for the most part taken this form: The person de- 
siring to be criticised selects a committee of four 
to six persons, who meet and consider the case.— 
A report is then made out and presented to the 
general meeting. The case is then open for gener- 
al expression, by the family. As illustrations we 
give below two examples of committee reports: 





Criticism of Mrs. R.—Mrs. R. is a kind-hearted, 
friendly woman. There is much natural dig- 
nity, and self-possession in her character. Has 
a good mind and is quite clear in her intellectual 
perceptions of truth. But her perceptions of 
truth are more intellectual than spiritual; more 
through her mind than through her heart as the 
result of inspiration. It was thought that she 
placed a higher appreciation on the intellect 
and intellectual attainments, than on spiritu- 
ality, and that the same was true in regard to 
social fellowship. It occupied her attention more 
than spiritual growth and improvement. 

It was thought she was affected somewhat by a 
complaining spirit in regard to love. She some- 
times makes the remark that she hoped the time 
would come when every one would have all the 
love they wanted. She seems very desirous that 
others should love her—thinks it very desirable 
to be loved—which is all true enough—but she 


sedness of simply loving, whether she is loved in 
return or not—of being so swallowed up in the 
element of love—in God—that we can be happy 
and full of joy and contentment, whether we re- 
alize any outward returnsor not, It is a good 
thing to be loved; it is better to dwell in love, and 
love for love’s sake only. She has never had her 
heart thoroughly mellowed by abandonment to- 
the love of Christ. In heart-fellowship with her,, 
one does not meet that openness of heart into the 
heavens and God which is the highest and fina} 
bliss of love. 
It was thought that there was a good deal of 
pride in her character, and that it had never been: 
thoroughly humbled and subdued, She is self- 
complacent and whole in her spirit, and it is not 
easy to bring her into the judgment. Her influ- 
ence on her children is not of a character to make 
them humble and receptive. It was mentioned 
in connection with this, that the faultsin the char- 
acters of the children, the wholeness and self- 
complacency which shield them more or less 
from the judgment, and prevent spiritual growth 
and mellowness, have their source perhaps more 
in Mrs. R. than in Mr. R; that Mr. R. has more 
of the Puritanic element of sincerity and open- 
ness to the judgment—lives more in the sense of 
the presence of eternal things, than Mrs. R. Her 
spirit is one which would shield itself and her 
children under a kind of intellectual self-compla- 
cency. She needs to examine her heart in regard 
to her influence upon her children, and see if she 
does not lack in righteous earnestness and sincer- 
ity. 

There were some complaints about her in re- 
gard to her work—that though she did well in 
places of responsibility, yet when she worked 
with others and under others she was apt to shirk 
a little; hardly does her share, sometimes, and is 
not quite conscientious and public-spirited enough. 
She needs more of the spirit of charity.— 
Though a woman of fine mind, and a good critic, 





—has immortality in it. Disease is superficial—be- 


development and spiritual culture, to give her 
true influence and perceptions, and make her a 
full Community woman. There is much sim- 
plicity about her, which makes her a pleasant 
companion. Is an improving woman. 

Criticism of H.—The committee all agreed in 
saying H— is a kind-hearted girl, obliging and 
sisterly and made herself useful to those about her 
in a great many ways; that she is loyal to the 
truth and frank—takes criticism well and improves 
by it. They all said she had improved much 
within a few years; and that her ill health had 
been beneficial to her spirit; she is soft-hearted 
and cheerful under her bodily difficulties. One 
member thought her late illness, and particularly 
her fasting from talking, had improved her gener- 
al state—chastened her life. Letting her life run 
out in talking, was considered one of her greatest 
faults. Her flow of life is turned the wrong way ; 
she is then superficial and unedifying. Her ap- 
parent effort to make herself agreeable in this su- 
perficial way, rather than by good works and 
meekness, is unedifying ; she would be appreci- 
ated more, if she was less demonstrative. Her con- 
versation is not enough seasoned with serious 
thought. The chief point for her to improve upon 
is to be more silent and deep. She should keep 
herself more reserved, except toward Christ and 
those who approach her in the name of Christ, 
and not be open. to any little attention that comes 
along. 

The committee liked her new position about 
dress—heretofiore she has had a weakness in that 
direction; has. bestowed too much thought and 
life upon her diress. She satisfied her conscience 
by wearing her dresses a long time—fixing over 
things that some people would throw away— 
thinking she was economical, and not showy; 
but there was evidently something in her dress 
that attracted attention and seta fashion. Her 
way of dressing her hair had the same effect. It 
was thought that she could lay out her strength 
in a more edifying way. She had too high an 
estimate of outward adorning, and should seek 
the inward adorning recommended by Paul. 
She is fond of poetry—gets excited sometimes 
in praise of something she likes, and over-does 
the rnatter. In short, she is too demonstrative in 
everything—should keep the edge of modesty on 
all xpression. 

-— = emo 
Love, without Pissimulation. 

Have you a friend, reader, that is so near 

to you that the 7ruth does not come between 








does not sufficiently appreciate the profound bles- , concerned. nly as you surround yourself 


you and that friend? Have you those 
around you whose honor you prize,.or whose 
aisplenane you fear, mere: than you love and 
‘reverenee the ¥ruth? Im short do you suffer 
| the Tsuth to. be suppressed on any account ? 
If yow do, you are an enemy to yourself, an 
enemy to your friend and to the good of all 


by the “fiery element of honesty,” can you 
be safe from the contagion of evil. You are 
in dsnger from those who cleave unto you by 
flattenies; from those, the fear of whom is a 
snare to you; from your bosom friend and 
most indifferent associate. Any friendship 
that does not admit the truth to come in and 
salt it, is a corrupt thing. Love and criti- 
cism. must go together, in the present state 
of human eharacter. There is no relation 
good that cannot freely invite the Truth into 
its most private sanctuary. 

We will keep the Truth between us and every 
one we have anything to do with, is the motto 
that we should learn to live by. Then there 
is no danger in the attractions of friendship. 
The Truth will keepall unions pure and sweet. 
Then the fear of man will not be a snare to 
us. If we cleave to the Truth and keep it be- 
tween us and others, we may defy the seduc- 
tions of flattery, and the frowns of offence ; 
and only by this course are we safe from the 
deceitfulness of our own passions, 

It is a selfish, pleasure-seeking spirit, that 
shrinks from telling a friend the truth, when 
he might improve by it; we do not seek that 
friend’s good, but we seek our own enjoyment 
in his approbation. The true spirit is willing 
to lose favor and be misjudged, if it can 
serve another by sincerity; and at any rate 
it will have nothing to do with love which is 
a debtor to dissimulation. 
ere 


The Way to Retirement. 








The way to seek the pleasures of solitude 





she needs the softening influences of love, heart 





and retirement, is not to go outward into 


space, but by pressing inward, toward God 
and the innumerable company of angels.— 

There is where the most perfect privacy, rest 
and retirement are to be found—in the great 
congregation of God’s family, and not in self- 
seclusion. “In the 
there is safety ;” so it 1s true that in the mul- 
titude of companions there is retirement— 
Instead of re- 


multitude of counselors 


companions of the right sort. 
garding it as a disadvantage, we may regard 
it as an advantage that we are so many to- 
gether in the Community. The fact that 
there is so little chance of being alone, is re- 
ally a means of grace, as it is the very thing 
that is calculated to set us on the right track 
for gaining true retirement. If we cannot set 
the Lord always before our face we are not 
reliable. If we cannot pray without ceasing, 
we cannot pray at all. Praying and studying 
and every kind of business, we can do better 
surrounded by good spirits than we can alene. 

ee 

Consider one Another, 





We are naturally apt enough to consider 
ourselves and take measures to imersase CBD 
own comfort and enjoygcnt, due how fei 
|are equally solicitous ang. thoughtful of ther 
happiness of those around: wem. There ace 
a thousand little incidents.of daily occurrence, . 
| that go to skow the- state af the heart:in thiv- 
respect, and as many little ways.in which wo: 
can show a brother or a sister that we arc 
thoughtful and mindful of their. comfort. ig. 
as the poet has. said}. 

"Tis trifles make the sum ef lumam things, 

And half ourmisery from eur foibles springs 
then surely, we have great need. of eonsider.- 
ation in smal! matters. Just in propertion 
as egotism fades and dies away,. will thie- 
beautiful and Christ-like trait of love to our’ 
neighbor, and care for his highest good, be 
seen and felt. Each will not only esteem 
others better than himself, but his labors of 
love and generous everflowing of 'the heart, 
will draw forth in return, like sympathy and 
love. It is good for ws to give heed to the 
Apostle’s exhortation, Heb. 10:24. “And 
let us consider one another,. to. provoke t 
love and to good works.” L do most ear. 
néstly pray that I may be mere considerate of 
others, and more desirous to add to the 
amount of human happiness, by studying to 
please, not myself, but my neighbor, for his 


.| good to edification-—kr. r. J. 


——_—~4 


The Mother’s Relation to her Children. 





[The following paragraphs we take from an sr- 
ticle in the April number of the Atlantic Monthy. 
There is wholesome truth well told in them :} 

A little book published by the Tract Society, 
called “The Mother and her Work,” has been 
doing just this thing. M is a modest little book. 
It makes no pretensions to literary or other su- 
periority. It has rauch excellent counsel, piove 
reflection, and comfortable suggestion, Being a 
little book, it costs but little, and it will console, 
refresh, and instruct weary, conscientious moth. 
ers, and so have a large circulation, a wide inflv- 
ence,and do an immense amount of mischief 
For the Evil One in his senses never sends out 
poison labelled “ Porson.” He mixes itin with 
great quantities of innocent and nutritive tiour 
and sugar, He shapes it in cunning shapes of 
pigs and lambs and hearts and birds and braide 
He tints it with gay hues of green and pink and 
rose, and puts it in the confectioner’s glass: win- 
dows, where you buy—what ? Poison? No, in- 
deed! Candy, at prices to suit the purchasers. 
So this good and pious little book has such a pre- 
poaderance of goodness and piety that the poison 
in it will not be detected, except by chemical 
analysis. It will go.dgwn sweetly, like grapes of 
Beulah. Nobody will suspect he is poisoned: 
but just so far aa it rpaches and touches, the so 
cial dyspepsia wa}. be aggravated. 

I submiz a few atoms of the poison revealed 
by caretal examination:: 

“The mother’s is a met honeraile calling.— 
‘ What a pity that one so gifted should be 86 tied 
dowy.!’ remarks a superfict&l observer, as she 
looks. wpon the mother of a young and increasing 
family, The pale, thin face and feeble step, be 
speaking the multiplied and wearying ¢ares of 
domestic life, elicit un earnest sympathy from the 
many, thoughtlessly flitting across her pathway, . 





ap@ the remark passes from mouth to mouth. 
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‘How I pity her! What ashame itis! She is 
completely worn down with so many children.’ 
{t may be, however, that this young mother is 
one who needs and asks no pity,” ete. 

“But the true mother yields herself uncomplain- 
ingly, yea, cheerfully, to the wholesome privation, 
solitude, and self denial allotted her. . . . Was 
she fond of travelling, of visiting the wonderful in 
Nature and in Art, of mingling in new and often- 
varying scenes? Now she has found ‘ an abiding 
city” and no allurements are strong enough to 
tempt her thence. Had society charms for her, 
and in the social circle and the festive throng were 
her chief delights? Nowshe stays at home, and 
the gorgeous saloon and brilliant assemblage give 
place to the nursery and the baby. Was she de- 
voted to literary pursuits? Now the library is 





seldom visited, the cherished studies are neglec- 
ted, the rattle and the doll are substituted for the 
pen. Her piano is silent, while she chants softly | 
and sweetly the soothing lullaby. Her dress can | 
last another season now, and the hat—oh, she 
does not care, if it is not in the latest mode, for 
she has a baby to look after, and has no time for 
herself. Even if the ride and the walk are given 
up, perhaps too often, with the excuse, ‘ Baby- 
tending is exercise enough for me.’ Her whole 
life is reversed.” 

The assumption is that all this is just as it 
should be. The thoughtless person may fancy 
that it is a pity; but it is nota pity. This isa 
model mother and a model state of things. It is 
not simply to be submitted to, not simply to be 
patiently borne; it is to be aspired to as the no- 
blest and holiest state. 

That is the strychnine. You may counsel peo- 
ple to take joyfully the spoiling of their goods, 
and comfort, encourage, and strengthen them by 
so doing; but when you tell them that to be rob- 
bed and plundered is of itself a priceless blessing, 
the highest stage of human development, you do 
them harm; because, in general, falsehood is al- 
ways harmful, and because, in particular, so far 
as you influence them at all, you prevent them 
from taking measures to stop the wrong-doing.— 
You ought to counsel them to bear with Christian 
resignation what they cannot help ; but you ought 
with equal fervor to counsel them to look around 
and see if there are not many things which they 
can help, and if there are, by all means to help 
them. What is inevitable comes to us from God, 
no matter how many hands it passes through ; 
but submission to unnecessary evils is cowardice 
or laziness; and extolling of the evil as good is 
sheer ignorance, or perversity, or servility. Even 
the ills that must be borne should be borne under 
protest, lest patience degenerate into slavery.— 
Christian character is never formed by acquies- 
cence in or apotheosis of wrong. 

The principle that underlies these extracts, and 
makes them ministrative of evil, is the principle 
that a woman can benefit her children by sacrific- 
ing herself. It teaches, that pale, thin faces and 
feeble steps are excellent things in young mothers 
—provided they are gained by maternal duties. 
We infer that it is meet, right, and the bounden 
duty of such to give up society, reading, riding, 
music, and become indifferent to dress, cultiva- 
tion, recreation, to everything, in short, except 
taking care of the children. It is all just as 
wrong as it can be. It is wrong morally; it is 
wrong socially; wrong in principle, wrong in 
practice. It is a blunder as well asa crime, for it 
works woe. It is a wrong means to accomplish 
an end; and it does not accomplish the end, after 
all, but demolishes it. 

On the contrary, the duty and dignity of a 
mother require that she should never subordinate 
herself to her children. When she does so, she 
does it to their manifest injury andherown. Of 
course, if illness or accident demand unusual 
care, she does well to grow thin and pale in be- 
atowing unusual care. But when a mother in 
the ordinary routine of life grows thin and pale, 
gives up riding, reading, and the amusements and 
occupations of life, there is a wrong somewhere, 
and her children shall reap the fruits of it. The 
father and mother are the head of the family, the 
most comely and the most honorable part. They 
‘cannot benefit their children by descending from 
their Heaven-appointed places, and becoming 
perpetual and exclusive feet and hands. This is 
the great fault of American mothers. They 


‘swamp themselves in a slough of self-sacrifice. 


They are smothered in their own sweetness. 
They dash into domesticity with an impetus and 
abandonment that annihilate themselves. They 
sink into their families like a light in a poisonous 


‘well, and are extinguished. 


* * # * * 

The nursery has no business to be the mother’s 
chrysalis. God never intended her to wind her- 
self up into a cocoon. If He had, He would have 
made her a caterpillar. She has no right to bury 
her womanly nature in the tomb of childhood. 
It will surely be required at her hands. It was 


given her to sun itself in the broad, bright day, to 


| self in. 





root itself fast and firm in the earth, to spread it- 


self wide to the sky, that her children in their in- 
fancy and youth and maturity, that her husband 
in his strength and his weakness, that her kinsfolk 
and her neighbors and the poor of the land, the 
halt and the blind and all Christ’s little ones, may 
sit under its shadow with great delight. No wo- 
man has a right to sacrifice her own soul to prob- 
lematical, high-minded, world-stirring sons, and 
virtuous, lovely daughters. Tobe the mother of 
such, one might perhaps pour out one’s life 
in draughts so copious that the fountain should 
run dry ; but world-stirring people are extremely 
rare. One in a century is a liberal allowance. 
The overwhelming probabilities are, that her sons 
will be lawyers and shoemakers and farmers 
and commission-merchants, her daughters nice, 
“smart,” pretty girls, all good, honest, kind-hearted, 
commonplace people, not at all world-stirring, not 
at all the people one would glory to merge one’s 
If the mother is not satisfied with this, if 
she wants them otherwise, she must be otherwise. 
The surest way to have high-minded children, is 
to be high-minded yourself. A man cannot bur- 
row in his counting room for ten or twenty of the 
best years of his life, and come out as much of a 
man and as little of a mole as he went in. But 
the twenty years should have ministered to his 
manhood, instead of trampling on it. Still less 
can a woman bury herself in her nursery, and 
come out without harm. But the years should 
have done her great good. This world is not 
made for a tomb, but a garden. You are to be a 
seed, nota death. Plant yourself, and you will 
sprout. Bury yourself, and you can only decay. 
For a dead opportunity there is no resurrection. 
The only enjoyment, the only use to be attained 
in this world, must be attained on the wing — 
Each day brings its own happiness, its own bene- 
fit; but it has none to spare. What escapes to- 
day is escaped forever. To-morrow has no over- 
flow to atone for the lost yesterdays. 

Few things are more painful to look upon than 
the self-renunciation, the self-abnegation of moth- 
ers,—painful both for its testimony and its pro- 
phecy. Its testimony is of over-care, over-work, 
over-weariness, the abuse of capacities that were 
bestowed for most sacred uses, an _ utter 
waste of most pure and life-giving waters. Its 
prophecy is of early decline and decadance, for- 
feiture of position and power, and worst, perhaps, 
of all, irreparable loss and grievous wrong to the 
children for whom all is sacrificed. 
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Farming Notes, 





We take the following paragraphs from’a report 
in the Springfield Republican of a meeting of the 
Harvest Club of Hampden County, Mass. :; 

GRAIN CROPS. 


The law that like produces like is as true in the 
vegetable as in the animal world. Good seed be- 
gets good as certainly as poor degenerates. In 
the corn crop a difference of 15 bushels per acre 
is believed to have been the result in a given case 
between good and poor seed. Five perfect ears 
have been known upon a single stalk. A majori- 
ty of the stalks in some fields have twin ears, 
while in others barren stalks and suckers predom- 
inate. Doubtless a large part of this difference is 
attributable to the selection of seed. One farmer 
selects his seed corn from the most perfect, regu- 
lar and fruitful stalks, and another hastily traces 
up ears with big butts, irregular rows and unfilled 
tips. The results of such long-continued action 
will be as marked and striking as that of the pro- 
ae of the scrub and the thoroughbred among 

ocks and herds. The difference in habit between 
remote varieties of the same seed is also striking. 
Northern corn when carried south is at first ear- 
lier and smaller than the native, but in a few 
years becomes larger and later. Southern corn 
carried north usually gives a better yield, if it 
ripens, than northern seed. The slower a plant 
grows the firmer the wood, and the more rapid 
the growth, the less mature. 

It has been observed that corn on the sea coast 
is more forward when young than inland, but in- 
land corn advances more rapidly to maturity than 
that of the coast. The reason is obvious; corn 
loves warmth as well as moisture. While the 
temperature of the coast is moister than that of 
the interior, it is alsolower. Warm, dewy nights, 
are unknown upon the coast. The quantity of 
corn produced ~ acre is doubtless often greatly 
exaggerated. Probably less than 50 bushels is an 
average crop in the best portions of New England. 
So difficult is it to raise 100 bushels of merchant- 
able corn per acre, that one of the Harvest Club, 
residing in the fattest portion of the Connecticut 
river valley, renews the offer made by his father 
through the Massachusetts Plowman years ago. 
He will furnish the land and manure, and the ap- 
plicant shall do the work. If the applicant ac- 
complishes the feat of raising 100 bushels of 
sound corn per acre, he wins the entire crop, oth- 
erwise he forfeits it. 

POTATOES. 


Potatoes are a common crop, and yet few far- 
mers know how to plant them. There can be 
but one best method of planting anything, and 
yet the practice in the same neighborhood widely 
varies. Certainly the man that plants potatoes 
wrong, is wasteful. Of what use can it be to cut 
potatoes, and then put two pieces in a hill? Many 
people do this. It has been proved that 15 to 20 
bushels of seed per acre will give less product 
than 6 to 7 bushels. Change of seed affects the 
potatoe more than common plants. A difference 
of from one-fourth to one-half in product has of- 


tten been the result of a bare change of seed.— 





Was there ever any waste here? The largest and 
most successful potato grower within the know- 
ledge of the club, prefers to change seed every 
year, likes to get his seed from a cooler and more 
mountainous section, fancies large sized potatoes, 
because large potatoes have big eyes, and big eyes 
make vigorous shoots, and vigorous shoots give 
the greatest yield; makes four hills of a medium 
pad potato; cuts the potato without much ex- 
amination, but has no objection to cutting off and 
throwing away the eye end; puts one piece in a 
hill, and thinks it would be sufficient if the po- 
tato stalks were six inches apart; finds it most 
convenient to plant the hills two feet apart, and 
the rows three feet; and thinks the application of 
fresh strong manures the first year makes rot and 
swamps of tops. The Jenny Lind requirees less 
seed than the Mercer, and the Carter seldom 
yields well in moist soils or in successive crops. 
STEAMING FOOD. 

The saving by steaming food for stock is doubt- 
less much greater than common farmers suppose, 
and probably the time is not far distant when it 
will be more extensively practiced. A gentleman 
of large educational celebrity, thus spoke of his 
experience on that subject: He has a stout, cov- 
ered iron kettle that holds about a barrel, and 
connected by pipes to a steam chest of 142 feet ca- 
pacity. The former he fills to within an inch or 
two of the cover, and the latter he fills with chaffed 
stalks and straw, mingled with 12 to 14 quarts of 
meal. Fourteen to sixteen pailsful of water are 
then poured upon the chaffed feed, or as much as 
the feed will absorb. A fire is then made under 
the boiler, and continued until the water is evapo- 
rated. The boiler does not break or blow up if 
the water all boils out, though it would doubtless 
be dangerous to put in cold water when the boil- 
er was empty and hot. The pipe connecting the 
boiler with the steam chest is always open, and 
there is really no more danger of explosion than 
in a common tea kettle. The pressure on the 
boiler cannot exceed one or two pounds to the 
inch. Food is steamed twice a week in this way 
for six or seven head of cattle. A wall of sand 
six inches thick surrounds the feed box, as a non- 
conductor, and it keeps warm here in cold weath- 
er 96 hours, or until there is danger of fermenta- 
tion. A board cover is all the covering needed 
for the feed box. The objection to steaming roots 
alone is, that they boil away almost to nothing. 
In England roots are mixed with hay in cooking, 
and with satisfactory results. 

MUSCLE AND MACHINERY. 

The great objection to farming hitherto has been 
hard work. Farm labor is done too much by 
hand. What manufacturer of the present day 
could succeed without machinery, and yet manu- 
facturers were once without such aid. The ha- 
man drudgery of the farm must be saved, if the 
farmer would rise physically and intellectually in 
hiscalling. Farmers cannot afford to be machines 
when thinking power rules the world. They 
must use machinery, and harness steam, wind or 
horse-power to their car. This last must ever be 
the most common motor of the farm, as it is with- 
in the reach of all. By horse power the farmer 
can mow and reap, turn and pitch, thresh and 

ind, saw and bore, chop feed and crush roots. 

t is not profitable to farm it, as those did who lived 
centuries ago. Labor is higher, taxes are steeper, 
and commercial values are rising. A better agri- 
culture must arise than the past has known, or 
the farmer will go under If our hills and val- 
leys ever become properly cultivated, the farmer 
has a great work to do. Leaks must be stopped, 
time must be economized, intellectual and social 
elevation must be achieved, farmers’ clubs must 
be sustained, machinery must supersede muscle. 
To make any busintss tolerable it must be shown 
capable of yielding something besides health and 
bread, and that is about all that farming has hith- 
erto shown. Farming will become profitable, 
when the farmer better understands himself, and 
saves all the wastes. 
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Ancient Inscription. 








An inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, on a 
clay cylinder found at Babylon, and now in 
the possession of Sir Thomas Phillips, of 
Middle-Hill, Worcestershire, has been par- 
tially translated by Mr. H. Fox Talbot, and 
printed by him in the new number of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. We think that a few extracts, with a 
specimen of the original, will interest our 
readers? “ ‘ Nabiu-kudar-ressur sar misharim 
ribitu kinu, muttaru tebshati,’ ete. Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the victorious king, the glorious 
ruler, the restorer of public works, the diree- 
tor of the workmen of Bel, . . Lamhe. 
Unto Marduk, the God my Creator, | hum- 
bled myself in worship. Before the curtain 
of his Sanctuary | bowed my head. The 
temple of the planet, which is the town of 
Babylon, with joy and delight I built. 
When the rest of the great temple has_ been 
repaired [I made] the sheet of water for its 
fish-ponds in Babylon of such ample size as 
no former King has ever done among the 
fish-ponds in Babylon; [and] with a wall of 
good flat bricks I enclosed the other sheet of 
water on the east of Babylon. The 
circuit walls of Babylon, as a mound of 
earth on a very wide base I piled them up. 
With an agitated flood of wide waters, like 
the glassy waves of the sea, 1 protected them. 
With banks I surrounded it (this flood) to 
rejoice the spirit of the people of Babylon I 
made it.” The following is a description of 
what Mr. Talbot terms Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Museum. “ Displayed in a row on number- 
less tables, the offerings, those which I have 
recounted in their own repositories, I placed 
them. The great marvels of art with which 





Marduk the Lord had filled my hand in 
Babylon I collected together. The tribute, 
immense, of offered gifts, having counted up 
in their number, I placed in the treasury for 
their eternal preservation. All these mar- 
vels I carefully examined, and upon hand- 
some tables, without number I spread them 
out.” The inscription concludes with a prayer 
to “ Marduk the Supreme” for the prosperity 
of Babylon and his descendants, its future 
rulers.—Home Journal. 





“To Give is to Live.” 





Forever the sun is pouring his gold 
On a hundred worlds that beg and borrow ; 
His warmth he squanders on summits cold, 
His wealth on the homes of want and sorrow. 
To withhold his largess of precious light, 
Is to bury himself in eternal night : 
To give 
Is to live. 
The flower shines not for itself at all, 
Its joy is the joy it freely diffuses ; 
Of beauty and balm it is prodigal, 
And it lives in the life it sweetly loses. 
No choice for the rose but glory or doom— 
To exhale or smother, to wither or bloom: 
To deny 
Is to die. 
The seas lend silvery rain to the land, 
The land its sapphire streams to the ocean; 
The heart sends blood to the brain of command 
The brain to the heart its lightning motion: 
And ever and ever we yield our breath— 
Till the mirror is dry, and images death: 
To live 
Is to give. 


He is dead, whose hand is not opened wide 
To help the need of a human brother ; 
He doubles the life of his life-long ride, 
Who gives his fortunate place to another ; 
And a thousand million lives are his, 
Who carries the world in his sympathies : 
To deny 
Is to die. 


Throw gold to the far-dispersing wave, 

And your ships sail home with tons of treasure; 
Care not for comfort, all hardships brave, 

And evening and age shall sup with pleasure ;’ 
Fling health to the sunshine, wind and rain, 
And roses shall come to the cheek again; 

To give 
Is to live. 


What is our life? Is it wealth and strength ? 
If we, for the Master’s sake, will lose it, 
We shall find it a hundred fold, at length, 
While they shall forever lose who refuse it ; 
And nations that save their union and peace 
At the cost of right, their woe shall increase : 
They save 
A grave. 
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Tropical Vegetation on the Amazon. 








The magical beauty of tropical vegetation 
reveals itself in all its glory to the traveler 
who steers his boat through the solitudes of 
those aquatic mazes. Here the forest forms 
a canopy over his head; there it opens, al- 
lowing the sunshine to disclose the secrets of 
the wilderness; while on either side, the eye 
penetrates through beautiful vistas into tha 
depths of the woods. Sometimes, on a high- 
er spot of ground, a clump of trees forms an 
island worthy of Eden. A chaos of bush- 
ropes and creepers flings its garlands of gay 
flowers over the forest, and fills the air with 
the sweetest odor. Numerous birds, partly 
rivaling in beanty of color the passifloras and 
bignonias of those hanging gardens, animate 
the banks of the lagune, while gaudy macaws 
perch on the loftiest trees ; and, as if to re- 
mind me that death is not banished from this 
scene of paradise, a dark-robed vulture 


.| screeches through the woods, or an alligator 


rests, like a black log of wood or a sombre 
rock, on the tranquil waters. Well he knows 
that food will not be wanting ; for river tor- 
toises and large fish are fond of retiring to 
these lagunes. If the Nile, so re- 
markable for its historical recollections which 
carry us far back into the bygone ages, and 
the Thames, unparalleled by the greatness of 
a commerce which far eclipses that of ancient 
Carthage or Tyre, may justly be called the 
rivers of the past and the present, the Ama- 
zon has equal claims to be called the stream 
of the future; for a more splendid field no- 
where lies open to the enterprise of man. 
—WScientific American. 
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